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POLITICS. || most*in leading on to battle the friends of | at which each man puts on a vest bearing 





—-~ - _ —— 





his heart, if any man should aspire to the! 
“LA FAYETTE.* | dominion of this free land. W hy then do || 


AN APOLOGUE, 


y ce na 7 ‘ ie r s 
bs waver bis. © mpey i igi Zi the delight of my heart, “the nation’s 
mit 1 mk ry . _ ys : aan sah 24g guest,” caressed in this manner? Not that | 
verter ines to citi. Notte beetle t envy him his reception, nor that I dread 


extending itself over the states, and bound- the increase of his personal power; but it. 
less territory of heaven-protected Colum- 


bia. Why does an involuntary terror seize | 
my heart? and why dothose appalling feel-' 
ings, Which rend my soul with the most | 
excruciating forebodings, insensibly arise, 
while ] hear andsee the marks of the most | 
unqualified devotion, approaching even to 

adoration, paid to the brave, the noble La 

FayietTre ? Is it because my bosom is | 
fouled withenvy? Is it because | dread | 
his future career as ruinous to my peaceful 
dominions? No. How could 1 envy one 
of the most devoted and steady friends of | 
liberty thatever breathed? ‘There is not) 

a city, mansion or retreat in weer beloved | 


° 3 SS 
nud 1 think to commodions or Mnf for rem, at inser dagree hit will be 
thew cc tala: pane: ahi i. ola comes the rule of their exertion. Hence 1 
DAVE Caerernr ee SSP ; -have seen and marked with regret, the 
from the Land of Soapplip™, and ib to alattincty: ‘eatitieive! thie unqualified mae ae 
ese 3 yo ape Fane gpa: pati guarded devotion to individuals, since the 
shell ovay x Galen. eaen ie eee glorious year in which this hie land was. 
‘declared sacred tofreedom. Its march has 


and my heart. His future career: do I, lik 
' increased yearly, and to accelerate it, the | 
an ambitious and jealous tyrant, dread Ne ‘“ 


increased influence over the minds and a 

fections of my subjects; their loud, increas- 
ng and unqualified expressions of gratitude | 
to him on account of past services and pre- 
sent worth? Dol tremble lest he might, 
discover his influence, be persuaded of what | 
he could do, and grasp at the liberties of , 
thiscountry? Lest |] should see my empire | 
crumbling, and feel it shaking at the touch | 
of hispower? No. 1 deem him utterly | 
incapable of such baseness. ‘The nobleness 
of his soul, if the whole land were to rise | 
up, resolved to crown him universal um-' 
pire of their lives, fortunes, and honor, ' 
would reject with disdain the specious temp-' 
tatien. No doubt, while he lives, he would 
be the first to sound the alarm, and fore-| 





|this example at which Itremble. But what | 
‘of the example? Why, have not all men 
observed that it is a native passion in the | 
‘human heart to rival a friend in expressing: 
gratitude to a common benefactor? to be 
pleased if the person, whom they would | 
‘honor, would shew some extra token of his | 
‘complacency towards them? Does net eve- | 


| effort increases the zeal of the rivals, and | 


their zeal is to please him, by expressing | 
their gratitude ; consequently in a ver? | 


| have been employed. What more is done | 
'for-a monarch, at a splendid Sete, than that | 
| portraits of his majesty, set in silver and | 


“be worn by the joyous guests? What more | 
Sashionable royulty is exhibited in a Euro- 
/pean parade at the approach of a prince, 
and how much does it look and sound like 
| Europe, when we see 4nd hear of the pop- 
julace endeavoring to draw the carriage 
through the streets, and servants waiting in. 


|| been meditating the corruption of our ori-| 
ginal simplicity and equality, the sure guar- | 
dians of liberty, which dies when these éx- | 
pire. And has she not triumphed in her 
success? She has seen hercustoms, fashions, 
* Thisarticle was transmitted to us by an es-, and language transferred to America, and| 
teemed correspondent in Indiana, who says, inthe | used in her expressions of gratitude to her! 
— eer w epson " 1 am — act | benefactors, They have even enriched | 
* ple, and that he ic the ‘pati fiend of La Fay-| sheméatves by our follies: What mean 
those rival sales, ([ sicken at the thought) 














— 


** ette and his country.” 


’ 


ry judicious observer see that every riv al! 


} 
‘the power of the person, over their minds, | 
‘on whose account they strive? Because | 


| livery? No doubt but Europe has long | 








‘the image of his chief? A Clay, Adams, or 
Jackson is seen on the vest of each, dha 


tremble, and imagine | feel the pillar of La Fayette on all! Oh, faction! thou bane 
| freedom’ s temple shake,while I see the man, | of republics, thou fruitful parent of revolu- 


tion; J see thee set up in our peaceful cities, 
‘and ‘sold at anction! J sce thee eagerly, 
| but unknowingly bought by my subjects!— 

Af these manifest: tions of r respect, to dis- 


‘is the example, and the remote influence of, tinguished individuals, were precisely in 


| proportion to their just claims on public gra- 
‘titude, the peogress of the custom would 
not be so ominous of future ill, But they 
‘are manifestly disproportionate. Havel not 
seen the great futher of this republic pay 
‘his tribute of respect to, and with tear-wash- 
‘ed eyes embalm the memory of other for- 
-eigners who fought our batiles, and fell in 
our cause? And are they not now torget- 
ten? Who can tell’ v a>re lies the dust of the 
‘noble Monsieur du Coutteny: a French officer 
of high rank, who was drowned in the 
‘Schuylkill, when serving our cause? Where 
the dust of the intrepid Count Pulaski, who 
‘was mortally wounded at the siege of Sa- 
_vannah? Does a sotitary stone, of the sim- 
‘plest form, mark the spot ‘that entombs their 


| sleeping remains? Why should noble, gen- 


| erous worth; worth too, sacrificed 1 in free- 


dom’s cause, ‘sleep neglec ted, scarce named 
‘on the page of history, seldom mentioned 
by sages, and never sung by youth’s sweet 


customs, fashions and language of Europe | | voice, in gentle or heroic verse; while lv- 


ing worth, (even say superior) is “ anation’s 
| puest ” sages delight, cities care, and song 
| Of blooming youths? I wish not to suppress 


gold, Manufactured for the occasion, should \the testimony of public gratitude, but to di- 


‘rect it in a proper channel; to make it pro- 
| portionate, and then it will be safe, be use- 
fal, andkeep alive a strain of virtuous emu- 
lation. Whowill dare to say that any in- 
idividual, either contemporary or posterior 
to Washington, has equafled him in claims 
on public gratitude? Why then should any 
receive expressions of public gratitude e- 
qual, much less superior, to those bestowed 
on him? J know that it is said, he is a for- 
eigner, and this will justify it. MHeisa for- 
eigner; anoble worthy foreigner; and you 
need have no fear of him: him you have 
proved, and know himtrue. But have you 
no fear ofthisexample? All foreigners are 
not La Fayetie’s. But foreigners may equal 
La Fayette in talents, if not in virtue; and 
secing how easy it is to ingratiate one’s self 














inte A:nérican hearil, by serving ; with wi- 
ley, secret, and with blackened purpose they 
may cross the sea, and serve us well; win 
our hearts, and when public feeling will de- 
cree it: first public dinners ; then great prepa- 
rations from city to city; then an attempt, 
(well if they do not succeed) to become his 
steeds and draw him through the streets; 
(pillars of freedom’s temple be firm; at such 
a sight you shake!) then trewmphal arches, 
(oh! language vernacular, in the fatal age } 


of Rome’s republic!) at entering into cities; , like the hapdy busband, who knows that the 
then proper time, public feeling opportune; | less his wife declaims about him in public, 


they, like Cesar, grasp at the liberty of) 
this land; and well if there be “a crowd. 
of compatriots” to surround a Brutus, to see | 
_¢the glorious deed, and hear him, «for lo! 
the tyrant bleeding in the dust, and this 
land again is free.” But still the blow, 
though failed of its purpose, will not want, 
successors. Witness Rome! Witness fallen 
Greece! The lamentations are not exclu-' 
sively mine. 


tie . . . 
| loscribe their names, worth and services 
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into cities; things dangerous to republics, | 
| Fifthly, let them be your brothers in peace, 
| your companions in war; but let no man be 
your chief or leader. Sixthly, when they 
die, truly feel and sincerely mourn their 
loss; and on their tombs, simple, yet elegant, 


| 


On the page of history let your children 





ee 


| 
| 


I have heard the genuine | Mr. de Fellenberg undertook to systema- 


read of them, and learn to imitate them: 
thus, shall all occasions be cut off from the! 
aspiring villain ;'the good will be contented, 





the more she loves him at heart: and A-''j 
j mexican, happy America, will remain free for | 
ever. # 
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EDUCATION. 











Account of the School of Industry at Berne. } 


From Simond’s Switzerland. 
It is now upwards of twelve years since | 








————— 


out every morning to their work soon af. 
me sunrise, having first breakfasted, and 
received a lesson of about half-an- hour. oe 
| They return at noon. Dinner takes them 
| half-an-hour, a lesson of one hour follows: 
to work again till six in the evening. On 
Sunday, the different lessons take six hours 
instead of two, and they have butcher. 
meaton that day only. Theyare divided 





‘into three classes, according to age and 


| strength; an entry is made in a book every 
jnight of the numberof hours each class has 
| worked, specifying the sort of labour done 
in order that it may be charged to the pro- 
|per account; each particular crop having 
an account opened for it, as well as every 
‘new building, the live stock, the machines, 
| the schools themselves, he. &c. In win- 
iter, and whenever there is no out-of.doors’ 
|work, the boys plait straw for chairs, make 
lbaskets, saw logs with the cross saw and 
| split them, thras h and winnow corn, grind 





i colours, knit stockings, or assist the wheel- 


friends of their country sigh at the sight, tize domestic education, and to shew on | wright and other antes of whom there 


without a spark of envy to the man, 


They | a largescale how the children. of the poor | are many employed 
have not dared to shew the danger to which | | might be best taught, and their labour at || Eor all which different 


on the establishment. 
sorts of labour an 


this popular current carries us: and if they | ithe same time most profitably applied: in, | adequate salary is credited to each boy’s 


have mentioned it in private, they have been | 
told, that such is the enlightened state of | 
the community, and devotion to our coun-} 
try’s cause, that the an, who should thus ' 
aspire, would be torn piecemeal, the very 
hour he betray ed his purpose. 
decision arising from a cool and deliberate | 
train of thought. But are the feelings and | 


‘at first very shy of trusting their children) 
This 1s the. 


‘short, how the first twenty years of a poor 
man’s life might be soemployed as to pro 
vide both for his support and his education. 
‘The peasants in his neighbourhood were | 
‘for a new experiment; and being thus obli-| 
‘ged to take his pupils where he could find, 
them, many of the earliest were the sons; 


thoughts of a community, amazed at the ‘of vagrants, and literally picked up on the; 
splendor of the rich and royal exhibitions | /highways; this is the case with one or|thousand two hundred and ninety-three, 


now rising amongst us, and intoxicated with 
the peculiar enthusiasm of the occasion, 
thus calm? 


two of the most distinguished. 


| He had very soon, however, the good 


Have we not seen the fickle- ! fortune to tind an excellent co-operator in| al! this time h: d been thirty-niue. 


class. 

I have been furnished with the accounts 
of the School of Industry, trom its origin to 
the 30th of June, 1818. It appears that 
at-the end of the fourth year (June, 1813,) 





the average number of boys being twenty- 
| two, Mr. de Felienberg, was in advance 
three thousan( four hundred Swiss livres; 
in June 1818, his advances were twelve 


power toseven hundred and fifty pounds ster- 
jling, the average number of pupils during 
Upon 


ness of the multitude in the rise and fall ofthe person of a young man of the name of} the whole, each boy cost him three pounds 


Greece and Rome? If devotion to liberty’s | 


cause could have saved republics, these | govia, who, coming to Hofwyl in 1809, io 
See the mutiny "see the establishment, and inform himse} if, erroneous information, especially ameng 


must have stood for ever. 
in ourranks at the close of the revolution- 
ary war. Who buta Washington could have 
quelled it?. Now by consequence he who, 
could have quelled it, could also have blown 
it to acivil revolution, and seized the throne, 
and thousands of his soldiers (their claims 


being discharged) would shave knelt andj 


Happy for America that 
But I must re- 


sworn allegiance. 
Washington was virtuous, 


peat it, every foreigner is not a Washington | 


or a La Fayette. 

Since 1 have thus complained, censured, 
or reproved the public conduct, you ask me 
for direction. First, then, love and have 
in honor those who serve you well. Se- 
condly, let this honor be pioportionable to 
their worth and services. Thirdly, let its 
place of residence be in the heart of every 
patriot. Fourthly, let the expressions be; 


exhibited more, much more, by the warm- |love and a sense cf duty: punisument has 


ness of the heart, the cordiality and sincer- 


ity of their receptions, than by splendid} and their treatment is nearly that o: chil 
Jetes, triumphal arches, or majestic entrances || dren uuder the paternal roof. 


‘that he oflered his son, then 


'Vehrly, the son of a schoolmaster of ‘I hur- 


‘of the mode of teaching, was so struck 
_ with the plan of the School of Industry, | 
about eigi-) 
; teen, as an assistant; this young man» devo- 
ited himself from that moment to the under- 


taking. Although admitted at first to Mr-) 


ithat of his pupils, 
since lived uight and day. 
‘them in the fields, their play-fellow in their’! 
‘hours of relaxation, and learning himself 
what he is to teach as a master, his zeal| 


has not cooled a moment during a trial os 


‘more than ten years’ unremitting exertions 
|under the guidance of bis patron, and as- 
‘sisted now by four other masters. ‘The 
‘number of the pupils has increased suc- 
| cessively to forty-three: they obey him as} 





well as Mr. de Feileuberg entirely fiom 


been only inflicted.twice since the Legianing, 


' 


de Fellenberg’s table, he soon left it for) much betterthanno reading at all. 
with whom he has ever; 
Working with | 


| eight shillings sterling a year, 
The fatal consequences of defective and 


‘the lower and most numerous classes. -a: dl 
the difficulty of establishing the truth in 
time tv counteract the effectsof error, have 
been sufliciently exemplitied in our times; 

and indiscrimimate reading, particularly of 
common news-papers, may be thought not 
But 
even upon this principle, it would be difh- 
cult to dispute the advantages of that sort 
of teaching which theschool at Hofwyl un- 
dertakes togive. The boys never seea 
newspaper and scarcely a book; they are 
taugnt, viva voce, a few matters of fact, and 
rules of practical application: the rest of 
{their education consists chiefly in inculca- 
| ting’ habits of industry, frugality, veracity, 
docility, and mutual kindness, by means of 
good example, rather than precepts; and, 
above al], by the absence of bad example. 
lt has been said of the Bell and Lancaster 
schools, that the good they do is mostly 
negative: they take children out of the 








‘They go 





| streets, employ them in a harmless sort of 








CO 


mental sport two or three hours in the day, 
exercise their understanding gently and | 
pleasantly, and accustom them to orderand | 
rule, without compulsion. Now what 
these schools undertake to do for a few) 
hours of each week, during one or two yeare 
of a boy’s life, the School of Industry does 
incessantly, during the whole course of his 
youth; providing, at the same time, for his/, 
whole physical maintainance, at a rate/' 
which must be deemed excessively cheap) 
for any but the very lowest of people. 
Whatever the objection against popular | 
learning muy be, it is well worth observing, 
that the experiment never has been tried | 
with the clase of country labourers, but on: | 
ly in towns, where teaching of some sort is) 
within the reach of the common people, | 
together with books and newspapers. ‘The 





character and circumstances of these two | thought them sufficiently qualified, and if 


classes of people, however, are obviously | 
very different. The one, crowded in a) 
enon space,in daily contact with vice 

{ profligacy, exposed to alternate penury | 
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‘ject attained, still it is beyond the reach of,,said ofthe jealousy with which he guards 
‘most poor people; so that the greatest ben-| his literary veputation, and the haughty,re- 
efit of such establishments must result less. serve with which this jealousy is alleged 
|from their actual operation on those who to surround his intercourse. Those who 
atrend them, then from the* indirect influ-) felt it so must either have been persons 
| ence of their example, and the compari- whose own reputation rendered him cau- 
'sons they suggest. Young men brought up tious in their presence, or whose ‘doubtful 
iat Hofwyl must obtain such a decided pre- ; intentions laid him under still more unplea- 
ference in all competition for employments, "sant restraints; for he sometimes shuts his 
‘that parents will in time be induced.to imi- | door, and often his mouth, from the dread 
tate, in their respective families, the suc- of being improperly put into books, His 
| cessful process of the School of Industry, conversation is unafiected, gentlemanly, 
the influence of which would thus extend and entertaining: in the neatness and point 
far beyond its local habitation. Nor is of his expressions, no less then in his works, 
‘this preference a matter of mere inference the first German classic, in regard of lan- 
01 supposition. Mr. d@eFellenberg has al- guage, is easily reccgnized. He has said 
| ways applications for twice the number of somewhere, that he considered himself to 
lads in bis school, who might be advanta-. have acquired only one talent, that of wri- 
| weously placed at any time,if their patron, ting German. He manifests no love of dis- 
play, and least of all in his favorite studies. 
It is not uncommon, indeed, to hear people 
say, that they did not find in Gothe’s con- 


it was right for them to leave the estab- 
lishment before it is remunerated hy their 


ven abnudance, over-worked at times,quite, time;and one, with Mr. de Fellenberg’s 
idle at others, is always disposed to be tur- | lave. is hecome chief manager of the im- 
bulent. dissolute, and rapacious; the facility | mense estates of. Comte Ahatffy, in Hunga- 
of communication serves often tu propa- i ry, and has, it is said, doubled his proceeds 
grate falsehood, and almost always to stimu- | by the improv ed methods of husbandry he 
late jealousy and discontent: the seeds of has lnilendil This young man, whose 
learning, scattered over such a soil, must’, ‘name is Madorly, was originally 
be expected to produce some noxious weeds | boy, and not particularly distinguished at 
along with the more wholesome increase. ‘ echool. Another directs a school estab- 
Peasants, on the contrary, are by nature | lished near Zurich, and acquits himself to’ 
an inert race; slow and enduring, unapt 10} the entire satisfaction of his employers. 
combine and ‘act upon a plan; they alw ays [To be continued.] 

were,in most Republics, the subjects of 





a beggar | 





townsmen; their solitary labour precludes 
the commnnication of idens, blunted alree- 
dy by the s::meness and simplicity of their 
lives. Providence regulaies their seasons, 
and sendsthem good and_ bad 


[ 
| 
| 


harvests; 


there is no combining against such a mas-/) 


ter. These people want stimulants, as the, 
others want to be calmed and repressed; 


LITERARY r .NECDOTES. 
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| 

| 

| 

| 
- 
” Sete a Tour in Ge "many. 

GOTHE. 

“Of the Weimar sages and poets Gothe 
alone survives. One after another, he has 
isung the dirge over Herder, and Wieland, 


| and Schiller: + his tuneful brethren all are 





and it would rather seem, that knowledge j fled ; ;’ but, lonely as he now is in the world 


and new ideas, considered as mere excite- 
ments, and independently of their intrinsic 
value, are of far more importance to the 
one than the other; and that one of 
happiest thouvhts the genius of utility ev- 
er suggested, was that of rendering the 
labours of the fields subservient to educa- 
tiun, and placing a school atthe tail of a} 
plough, 

The demand for children’s Jabour in 
manufacturing districts encourages popula. 
tion beyond the permanent and safe means 
of subsistence; and the Hofwyl scheme 
might be liable to the same objection, if it 
held out to parents the flattering prospect 
of gratuitous maintenance for their chil- 
dren: but facts do not yet warrant the ex 
pectation of such institutions being able, 
wholly to defray their cost. Although an! 
expense or three or four pounds sterling a 


| 





the 


| chiefly perceptible in an occasional indis- 


| of genius, it could be less justly said of him | 
than of any other man, that he, 


Noglected and oprressed, 
Wished to be with them and at rert: 


for no living author, at least of Germany,, 
can boast of so long and brilliant a career. | 

At once a man of genius anda man of the 
world, Gothe has made his way as an ac. | 
complished courtier, no less than as a great | 
poet. [tis only necessary to know what 
Gothe still is in his easy and friendly mo- 
ments, to conceive how justly the univer- 
sal voice describes him as having been in 
person manners, and talents, a captivating | 
man. He is now+seventy-four years old. | 
yet his tall imposing form is but little bent 
by years; the lofty o,en brow retains all 
its dignity, and even the eye has not lost 
much of its fire. The effects of age are 


‘das there are more than 








tinctuess of articulation. 





year isnot much, compared with the obj 


Much has been 


i tedevr. Two only of the pupils have left Versation any striking proof of the genivs 
Hofwyl, fora place, before the end oftheir Which animates his writings; but this is as 
it should be. ‘There are few more intole- 


rable personages than those who, having 
once acquired a reputation for cleverness, 
think themselves bound never to open their 
mouths without saying something they take 
t» be smart or uncommon. 

«“ The approach of age, and certain un- 
toward circumstances which wounded his 
vanity, have, at length, driven Gothe into 
retirement, He spends the winter in Wei- 
mar, but no maa ts less seen. Buried among 
his books and engravings, making himself 
aster of every thing worth reading in 
erman, English, French, and Italian, he 
s said adieu to worldly pleasures and gai 
_eties, and even to much of the usual inter 
| course of society. Not long ago. he atten 
‘ded aconcert, given at court, in honor of a’ 
birth-day. He was late: when he enter- 
ed the room the music instantly ceased; all 
furgot court and princes:to gather round 
Gothe, and the Grand Duke himself ad- 
vanced to lead up his old triend, 

“At Jena, where he generally spends - 
the summer and autumn, he mixes more 


m 
Ge 
he 


with the world; and be occasionally indul- 


ges in a month’s recreation at Toplitz or 
\Carisbad, where, among princes and nobles 
he is still the great object of public curi- 
osity. Among the erudite professors ot Je- 
one who do not 
se mto entertain much respect for him, 
ant have written and done mortifying 
things against him. Qne of the few clouds 
for example. which have passed over the 
sky of his literary life,was an article in 
the Edinburgh Review, some years ago, on 
his memoirs of himself. It vexed him ex- 
ceedingly; but the most vexatious thing of 
all was, that one of his enemies at Jena 
immediately translated it into German, and 
circulated at with malicious industry, 

“ Gothe stands pre-eminent above alt hrs — 





petilie-nadiies on <n 


inva Anaens mnneathannadmenatinenatamne take na a 
y 3 ; 
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countrymen in versatility anc universality 








————- 


of genius, There are few departments 
whieh he has not attempted, and in many 
he has gained the first honours. There is 
no mode of the lyre through which he has 
not run; song, epigram, ode, elegy, ballad,| 
opera, comedy, tragedy, the lofty epic, and | 
that anomalous production of the German), 
Parnassus, the civil epic, (Burgerliche Epos) | 
which, forsaking the deeds of heroes and 
the fates of nations, sings in sounding hex- 
ameters the simple lives and loves of citi- 
zens and farmers. Yet the Muses have 
been far from monopolizing the talents of 
this indefatigable man; as they were the 
first love, so they are still the favorites of, 
hig genius; but he has coquetted with num- | 
berless rivals; and mineralogy, criticisms on! 
the fine arts, biograph y acd topography, | 
sentimental and philosophical novels, op-' 
tics and comparative anatomy. have all em- | 
ployed his peo. His lucubrations in the) 
sciences have not commanded either notice | 
or admiration ; to write well on every thing, | 
itis not enough to take an interest in every | 
thing. It is in the fine arts, in poetry as an|| 
artist, in painting and sculpture as a critic, } 
that Githe justifies the fame which he has, 











been accumulating for nearly fifty years;! der, something nut quite so formidabie; the, 


for his productions in this department con-' 
tain an assemblage of dissimilar excellencies | 
which none of his countrymen can produce, | 
though individually they might be equalled | 
or surpassed. Faust alone, a poem, which | 
only a German can thoroughly feel or un-| 


| 


derstand, is manifestly the production of a) 
genius, quite at home in every thing with}; 


which poetry deals, and master of all the 
etyles which poetry canadopt. Tasso de- 
serves the name of a drama, only because) 
it is a dialogue, and it becomes intolerably 
tiresome when declaimed by actors; but it 
is from beginning to end a stream of the 
richést and purest poetry. It isanold sto- 
ry, that his first celebrated work, Werter; 
turned the heads of allGermany. Young 
men held themselves bound to fall in love 
withthe Wives of their friends, and then 
blow out their own brains; it is averred, that 
consummatives of this sort actually took 


place. The public admiration of the young } gree at the University, some years ago 


author, who could paint with such force, 
was still warm, when he gave them that 
most spirited sketch, Gétz of Berlichingen 
with the fron Hand. a picture of the feudal 
manners of their forefathers. The read- 
ing and writing world immediately threw 
themselves into this new channel, and Ger- 
“tan presses and German stages groaned 
heneath the knights, the abbots, the bat- 
tles, and the banquets of the fifteenth cen- 
dury. Like every man of original genius, 
he had novelty in his favour; and, like eve- 


ry successful adventurer in what is new," 


he was followed by a host of worthless imi- 


|| my dear fellow, | have got a terrible bilt. 


1 mirable example uf the Lucidus Ordo. 


THE CINCINNATI 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 








Poetry and Prose, or the two ways of De- 

scribing. 

It is wonderful how much depends upon 
the colouring given to any thing by the man- 
ner in which «it is described; and under 
what different aspects the same object may 
be viewed by the same individual. «Miss 
-) (say A.) is a golden-tressed nymph,’ 
‘Dhis is poetry. ¢ Miss S (says R.) is 
a carroty-haired wench.’—This is plain | 
prose. 








The alarming Proposal. 

Constantia Philip§ being once in great 
distress, and dunned by an Apothecary, be- 
sought him to desist, as she was unable to 
pay him,’and begged that he would be sa- 
lisfied with taking her Life. The son oj| 
Assculapius, although be had no objection 
to sending people out of the world profession- 
aliy, ad secundum artem, was yet uever- 
theless quite staggered at a proposal that 
sounded so terribie, and recoiled irom it in 
evident horror, Constantia, however, pre- 
sented tohim,—*‘ Good heavens! a dagger 
or some other dreadful weapon?’—-No, rea- 





jinstrument she presented was one intended 
‘merely to kill—-time; viz. two volumes of, 
her own Memoirs, which she tendered to! 
| the man of medicine, and thus relieved him | 
from his amazement aud apprehension. 





A terrible Disease. 
¢ How do you do, Jack? What ails you, 
‘Uh! 





| man ? inquired a friend of Banister. 
‘ous disurder.” <« Indeed! | did not know 
before that you were subject to bile.’ ¢ bile! 
oh no, but lam sotoa heap of ills, which 
I can’t pay, and if this be not-bi//zous disor- 


der, pray what is? 











— 


Perspicuity and elegance of style;or an ad- 


A worthy alderman of Cambridge, who 
it is unnecessary to say never took a de- 





‘esi up the following advertisement :—— 
¢ Whereas a multiplicity ofdamages are fre- 
quently occurred by damages by fire, we, 
whose names are underwritten, have 
thought proper that the necessity of an en- 
gine ought by us, for the better preventing 
of which by the accidents of God may unto 
us happen, to make arate to gather bene- 
volence for the better propagating such, 





point out the beautiful involutions and evo- 
lutions of this mighty maze; and well may 
it be called a maze, since it could not {fail 
to amaze whoever perused it. There is al- 





taters and insipid mannerists. 


so a curious epistle by the same hund, 


good instruments,’ &c.’ it isunnecessary to} 








tiousness, although it appears to have ema: 
nated from the writer unconsciously. ‘ Sir, 
I have sent you a hare, who humbly hope 
may prove worthy of your acceptance, 
which isa hare who am your humble ser- 
vant.’ 


—— 


The Queer Quizzical Querist. and the Pliant 
Replhier Replete with Pleasantry. 
Q. What is the difference between a good 


governess and a bad one? 


R. A goodone guides Miss, and the other 
misguides, 

Q. What noun is that most admired by 
the ambitious? 

R. Renown, 

Q. Why is a doctor’s prescription a good 


‘thing to feed pigs with? 


hk. Because they would find grains in it. 

Q. Why is opening a letter like a very 
strange way of getting intoa room? 

R. Because it is breaking through the 
sealing. 

Q. Why is a tradesman like a good stu 


dent in divinity? 


R. Because he studies the profits (pro- 
phets.) 

Q. Why is the middle of precocity like 
an isthmus? 

R. Because it is placed between two c’y. 

Q, What net is the most certain to catch 
a handsome wife? 

R. A coro-net. 

Q. Why is education like a tailor? 

R. Because it forms our habits, 

Q. Why is a chronologist like a palm- 
tree? 

R. Because he can supply you with 
dates. 

Q. Why are the toes like ancient his- 
tories? 

R. Because they are /eg-ends (!egends.) 





Glass.—An ingenious German, in a lec- 
ture at the Royal Institution, once demon- 
strated,that all animals were convertible in- 
to phosphorus, and consequently into glass 
of phosphorus. One who listened to the 
lecturer with devout attention, and who was 
an enthusiast in all schemes forthe useful 
application of theories so laid down, propos- 
ed, that instead of having the portraits of 
our beloved friends laid down on perishable 
canvass, and with fading oil-colors, with the 
usual troublesome process of burying the 
corpse,she body should at once be convert- 
ed into this beautiful substance, which might 
then be put into the actual possession of ihe 
person who cherished the memory of the 
departed, in a form so elegant, clean, and 
useful, as-to be with propriety always be- 
fore his eyes. Weneed not tell the reader 
that, in this case, all our friends might be 
seen on our side-boards, which would then 
be viewed with the same reverence as a- 
nother Westminister Abbey. The gas 








H which contains a sprightly touch of face- 


| lamps would then be as so many guardiane 
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eee . 
still anxious for our safety. <A reflecting | 
thirror would then do more, perhaps, than | 
the original living particles ever did, and: 
therefore be more useful to us than before;' 
physicians and apothecaries might then re-, 
turn to their own shelves, and to the cham- 
bers of the sick; nervous ladies be resolved 
into smelling-botiles; rich heirs blown in- 
to decanters; their fathers into stoppers, 
which however, might be, as usual, laid a- 
side; bucks and dandies, into quizzing-| 
glasses; astronomers into telescopes; philo-| 
sophers into microscopes; politicians, some— 
of them into ground-glass, that cannot be, 
seen through; others into common specta- | 
cles, which, like them, are easily seen’ 
through. In short, there is not room here 
to detail the magnificent uses to which we, 
or our friends might be applied: a crowd, 
of ideas rush upoa the mind to favor this: 
philosophical discovery. There seems on- 
ly one objection tothe realization of this 
theory, which that our friends in 
glass willcrack. However, ourdead friends | 
in glass would not, at all events, be more: 
fractious than our live friends, before: de-| 
composition. We may also still hope, that, 
the lost art, of making glass malleable, may , 
be discovered; in. which case we aaa 
hare the friends, who were soft, yielding, 
forbearing, and so on, when alive, the same | 
when dead, in our mirrors, and on our side- 
boards: and we may, after dinner, drink in 
solemn silence. to the immortal hero, who, 
like Asmodeus’s. devil, is in the decanter 
before ns. 


| 


a 
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PROSE TCO FAI 
Aphorisms and Moral Reflections. 





| 


It is impossible to calculate om the prob- | 
able obliquity of human nature, especially 
an that part of it denominated « temper.” | 

When one ison the brink of eternity and | 
of final judgment one self, how poor, how| 
weak, how wicked, must appear all earth- 
ly enmities! 

All trials of temper are salutary, and as 
this world is a state of probation, and the 
little daily trials of life are perhaps more 
difficult to be borne than great and unusual 
ones, I cannot allow myself to think any dis- 
pensation otherwise than a kind one, which 
calls into use those serviceable and Chris- 
tian virtues, patience and forbearance. 

With many persons whoare sincere be- 
lievers in the truth of Christianity, reli-' 
gious faith isa thing which. they are con- 
tented to know that they possess, without 
bringing it into every day’s use—-they 
seem to consider it like family jewels, not 
fit forevery day’s wear, Its eflicacy as a. 
daily guide, asthe impeller to good feelings, 
‘and the restrainer ofunkind ones, and as a 
purifier and regulator of the thoughts and 
actions, is never present to their minds; | 





L 
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lowing anecdote may serve as an instance: 
A good living having become vacant in 
|Ermland, three candidates applied for it: 
they had all for an equal length of time 
served equally miserable curacies, and pro- 
duced equally creditable testimonials and 
recommendations. ‘Your claims, said the 
bishop, ‘are equal, and I cannot give the 
preference to any without injustice to the 
gthers: I will therefore examine you myselt 
ina few weeks, and whoever acquits him- 
self best, shail have the vacant parsonage.’ 
| The three clergymen assiduously devoted 
bearing. the interval allowed them to preparation 
Moral virtues are durable, and therefore '' and did not fail to present themselves a. the 
precious, only as far as they are derived |! appointed time. *¢ You haye probably ‘said 
from religious belief, and are the conse-| the bishop, addressing them: in Latin 4 re- 
quence of it. -Without that, alf morals are} peated your course of divinity ani dul 
built on a sandy foundation, and are liable! prepared yourselves for this écemsion 7 They 
to be swept away by the flood of strong|' replied in the affirmative. « Well thes? 
temptation. Morality cannot stand long) continued the prelate, ¢ my aim is attained 
without the aidof religion, and the mere}'and | wiil therefore, afier the example of 


fluence is perpetually present, they would 
be apt to stile methodists or fanatics. 
There is nothing that rouses the resent- 
ment of a generous heart more than unjust 
accusations of the amiable and the innocent. | 
It is a painful truth that the operation of 
fear is more sure and more frequent than 
that of love, in influencing the conduct of 
human beings towards each other, and that 
the power possessed by the meek, the tend- 
er, and the benevolent in both sexes, is a 
non-entity compared to the dominion enjoy- 
ed by the violent, the selfish, and the over- 
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moralist ina time of affliction may learn to our Lord and Saviour, merely speak to you 
. we ? > ‘ , = } . E = 
. a a 7 of ages and the prom! ! to the first, « you had to drive a heavily la- 
ses of the Gospel. | den ass, whose load was to be delivered at 
Youths of Jomsburg. faadthe ase + 
. | ¢ , = ere fr ati 
There isa northern tradition, that Har- |) rom fatigue, to become 
old, King .of Denmark, founded a city,) pear sae 
. nearly arrived at the end of your jo 
ite : || journey, 
which he called Jomsburg, and sent thither) 11.44 would you" do?1 woatd bea: bie 
mand of Paluxtokes. ‘This leader forbade|lors was heaps the on ig 
his followers, even in the most imminent! § remaining short dis- 
bishop ‘| should approve yo swe 
rave his people fight and die with-) : PI your answer. 
ng eer his people hg | And you,’ cuntinued he, turning to the sc- 
g. 
| 
‘anether beast or cart,’ we . : 
a very obstinate contest, made prisoners, and || ba cattle a - - irt,’ was the reply ,¢ load 
condemned to death. Far trom dreading | a ’€ burthen, and hasten with it to 
it, they contemplated it with joy; and the) oiiq 4 ; a 
: ! | 1en become of the ass?’ rejoined 
i them said, with an unmoved coun-|| _ ; laden: 
rahe tala Racoon pee hth { would hire a man,’ replied 
: | the candidate, ‘to drive him after 
7 ‘ > fe ? d d so must 1.”’|! “ matter me wiet 
fate as my father? he died, an must ||he had rested himself’— If you were a 
1} 9 com os 
cond, what he thought. He answered, | metcnant anes the bishop, «and had always 
that he knew the laws of Jomsburg too purse at your command, your answer 
might rejoice. A third gave for answer to Heit — hr ae would you man- 
p « —-—* Ve ‘ ew . 
the same question, That he rejoiced at his s y part, answered he, +I 
to a shameful life like that of, Torchill. peat eagihe Avseg shoulders to relieve ihe 
The fourth spoke still more plainly: * 1 sut- ae ius continue my Jjourney.’-— 
a ‘of your ow ECi 
greeable te me.” The fifth and sixth died,| ann 4 “Sa hh tang one seany to 
while bidding their enemies detiauce. At! pon your shoulders part of the bur- 
— you shall hav ving? 
great beauty. When Torchill ashed him, Fonsmhen Agus: the Uting: 
if he feared death, he answered, ‘* No; 1 
the highest. duty in life, and have seeu all 
those die before me, whom | would have 


know, that the only refuge in sorrow and })in a parable, Supposing,’ said he, turning 
pn a ‘ ‘ ; : . 
ee ‘a particular fime and at a certain place, 
Incepable of proceeding when you had 
a colony of young Danes, under the com-| 
| ’ 
| tance.’-— If you were: al? eaid th 
danger, to pronounce the word fear; he J a general,’ said the 
| 
Some youths from Jomsburg | oon4”: how would you ottS.at ld bi 
having attacked a Norwegian, were, after | : J ate Wee SITS 
the place of my destination..—+ And what 
tenance, « Why should | not share the same | 
A warrior, named Torchill, asked the se- || 
would not beamiss. But,’ again aske: 
well to speak a word at which his enemies But,’ he again asked, 
ee ' | would take as muc 
honorable death, and infinitely preterred it |! chef the load as 1 could 
l« You,’ eri 
: tou,’ cried the bis ‘ os ’ 
fer death with pleasure, and the hour is a- : bishop, ‘who, regardless 
then of him who is wear 
last came the seventh, who was a youth of, s weary and heavy laden 
suffer it willingly, because | have tultiled 
been sorry to have survived.” 
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New worke published in Great Britain. 
A complete and correct edition of the 





Singular Theological Examination. 











and any persons who should venture to 
make it evident that with themeuch an in- 


Works of Lord Bacon. 
Letters on the Character and Political. 


Grabowski, Prince-bishop of Ermland, 
had many eccentricities, of which the 1ol- 
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rd Byron’s Private Correspondence, 
including his Letters to his Mother, writ- 
ten from Portugal, Spain, Greece, and other 
parts of the Mediterranean. Published from 


the Originals, with Notes and Observations.|| 


By R. C. Dallas, Esq. 

A new Work on the Discoveries of the 
Portuguese in Angola and Mosambique.— 
By the late Mr. Bowdich, with some gev- 
graphical corrections in Mungo Park’s last 
Travels in Africa, is about to be published. 

The Mechanic’s Qracle; or Artisan’s 
Complete Laboratory Workshop, explain- 
ing.in any easy and familiar manner, the 





THE CINCINNATI 


| From Minutes of Conversationes at Dr. Mitchill’s. 


. An enormous Moon fish, or Poisson-lune.— 

A communication was made to the follow- 
jing effect:—Captain Huger of the Swedish 
brig Magnus, on a voyage from Gottenburgh 
_to New York, on the 7th day of Septem. 
‘ber 1824,near the banks of Newfoundland, 
catched a huge animal that seemed to lie 
basking on the surface of the Ocean. It 
weighed twelve hundred pounds: and the 
size was proportionably large. On exami. 
nation, it was found to be an individual of 
whatthe English commonly call the Sun 
Jish. The Orthogoriscus of Schneider; the 
| Diodon of Lioné; and the Cephalus of Shan. 





Greek temple, supported by nearly one 
hundred coiumns; an elegantly finished and 
polished marble mantle, by Mr. Strathers, 
of this city; a highly ornamented coal 
grate, by Morris; a piane forte of fine tone 
and rich workmanship, by Loud;a very fine 
piano, by Geib; flutes and bassoons by Cat- 
lin, equal ‘n quality to Clementi’s, and at 
half his prices; a beautiful portable desk, 
similar to that presented by La Fayette te 
the captain of the Cadmus; several articlee 
of cabinet ware by West, inlaid with bird’s- 
eye maple; ladies’ work boxes, very ele- 
igant; surgical instraments, by Schively; 















| There was but a single tooth in each jaw; | several samples of grass and straw bonnets, 
the body compressed, and not susceptible of | fine and elegant; si!ver vases, richly chased, 


geveral and particular application of Prac-| inflation, ‘The skin, destitute of prickles, 


tical Knowledge tothe different departments 
of Science and Art. Illustrated by appro-. 
priate Engravings, executed by the first 
Artists. | 

Rothelan, a Tale of the English Histo- 
ries, in 3 vols. 12mo, by the author of « Rin- 
gan Gilhaize,” « The Spaewife,” &c. 

A Prospectus‘of the “ European Re- 
view,” has been issued, It .is-to appear; 
every month, and theprice will be five shil-| 
lings a number. 

Some of the French Journals announce a: 
publication which will throw a perfect light. 
over the wars of La Vendée and the Chou- 


ans, derived from the Royalists’ bulletins, | — 


the Correspondence and the Journals of, 


Kleber, Moreau, Hoche, Saunterre, Biron, | 


Canclaux, Rossignol, &c. 


The following works are announred. 

A Poetical Work, entitled the Bar, with 
Sketches of eminent Judges, Barristers, &c. 
and with copious Notes. : 

A Description of the Island of Madeira. 
By the late T. Edward Bowdich, Esq. con-, 
ductor of the Mission to Ashantee. 

Illustrations of Conchology, according 
to the System of Lanarck, in a series of 
‘Twenty Engravings on royal 4to. each. 
Plate containing many Specimens. 
A, Crouch. 


Dr. Spafford, author of the Gazetteer of 
New Yerk, has just published a Guide for 
Travellers on the Canai from New York to 
Niagara. } 

Science —Mre. Cutbush, widow of the late 
Professor Cutbush of the Military Acade- 
my at West Point, New York, has issued 
proposals for publishing by. subscrintion, a 
new work by her late husband, entitled— 
“A System of Pyrotechny, comprehending 
the Theory and Practice, with the applica- 
tion of Chemistry, designed for Exhibition 
and for War—in four parts. Containing an 


account of the substances used in fire works | 


—The Instruments, Utensils, and Manipula- 
tions—-Fire-Works, for Exbibitiot— and 
Military Pyrotechny. Adapied to the Mihi- 


but rough like shagreen; and in the pre- 
sent tustance thickly beset with baruacles, 
‘as ifthe fish was very oid. It was concludea 
| that inconcur ence with the opinion of the 
Swedish consul, the dried sk.n, which the 


‘by Fletcher and Harvey Lewis; busts of 
‘La Fayette, by Rush and Persico; Models 
of a steam engine, of Clark’s towing boat, 
jof Fair Mount water whee!, of an improved 
| canal lock; an improved clock; thermome- 
‘ters and baremeters, by Fisher; morocco 





captain had preserved, should be presented 
in his name to the Lycenm. 

New York Minerva. || 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO | 

| Dr. Cobb, Professor of the Institutes and 


| ‘ 
‘leather; handsome paper hangings; arti- 
icles of leather; lamps, hanging and mantle; 

au ingeniously contrived machine for ma 
‘king stove pipe; samples of first quality 
'blistered steel; do. of iron; cast iron chain 
. ' ‘for ence; samples of japanned ware; 
practice of medicine in our Medical Cotiege | for garden fenc f P ryepem wore 
has arrived in this city. The faculty is) MY samples of cotton goods, some very 
now complete, and the lectu:es will proba |! fine, made of cotton raised in Philadelphia 
bly commence at the time proposed, | county ; imitation of blue nankeen, linen 
inapkios, flanuels, negro cloths, satinets, fine 
| blue cloth, ditto from Steubenville fa: tory, 
. = « ; > , 4 ie , , ? ¢ ! 7 

Lexington, Nov. 16th, 1924, fa Sample of fine silk, raised in Philadel 
The course of Medical Lectures in Tran- || Phia county ; oil cloth, various patterns; gilt 

B | . ° : a ‘ 

eylvania commences this day. Dr. Dup.ey | buttons; screws; simples of fine rng & 
delivered publicly an latreductory Lecture t repeating single barrel rifle ; apreaer cut 
on Anatomy and Surgerv in the Chapel of || glass, from Boston and Pittsburgh factories; 
| the University, at 12 o'clock, and on tomor-||samples of endless paper, from Gilpin’s 





TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY. 








; 


By E.| 


Institutes of Medicine, &c, These will be! 
followed on Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri | 
day, by Doctors, Drake, Ricuarpson, and | 
Bry tue, on their particular branches of in- 
etruct.or. 

Professor Brown, who has been absent 
| during the summer, is’ expected daily. In 
|the mean time his Department will be con- 
ducted by Professor Drake. 


MORRISUN PROFESSOR, 
4 Tromas Jonnson Matrtuews, Ese. who 
has beeu appointed Morrison Professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in 
| Transylvania University, will deliver, on 
Saturday next, the 6th instant, bis Inaugural 
Discourse, in the Chapel, at 12 o’clock., 

é ' Reporter. 





FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 
PurtapeLeuia, October 21, 
The Exhibition at the hal! of the Musi- 
cal Fund Society in Carpenter’s Court, 
| has been open since Monday morning, aud 
| has attracted crowds of visitors. 








tary and Naval officers, the man ef Science 
and artificer.” 


gether is nearly one thousand ; amoug which 


\ row at the game hour and place, Dr. Cap mill; samples of fine printing and binving; 
WELL will deliver an introduetory on the! 


ditto of engraving; an electrical machine 
and air pumps, by Mason; domestic carpet- 
ling, &c. &c. 

The Franklin Institute was organised ip 
| January last year. It already counts from 
| four to five hundred members, and: has a 
‘constant accession of them. ‘The annual 


|| subscription is three dollars. 








| Summary, 


eo 





Internal Improvement.—We are happy 
to learn, says the Boston Patriot, of October 
15, thatthe Board of Engineers for Internal 
Improvement, consisting of Gen, Bernard, 
Col. Totten, and J. L. Sullivan, Esq. will 
soon arrive here, with the view of ascer 
taining the practicabjlity of connecting 
Barnstable and Buzzard Bays by a Canal. 
Capt. S.R Trevett, Esq. commander of 
the U.S. Revenue Cutter Search, of the 
district, has received orders to hold himself 
in readiness to be at the disposal of the 
Board of Engineers, and assist in taking the 














The number of articles now brought to-|| soundings of the Bays. 


A canal across the isthmus of Cape Cod 


are a large and begutiful model of a pure} was projected at the close of the Revolu- 








tionary war; the subject was revived a few 
years since by the Legislature of this state, 
and Jast winter the Hon. Mr. Lloyd brought 
it before the Senate of the United States, 
when a resviution was passed directing a 
survey of the route. 

It is now hoped that this grand project 
will soon be accomplished, as the advanta- 
ges which will result therefrom are incalcu- 
latle to the commerce of the country dur- 
ing peace, and for facilitating the transpor- 
tation of munitions of war, in the event of| 
hostilities, 

There are about siz thousand passages’ 
made round Cape Cod annually, by our for-| 
eign an‘ coasting vessels, a large portion of 
which must find the Canal a more safe and 
expeditious route than doubling the “stormy 
Cape Cod.” 

This great national work is now requir- 
ed, and the rapid extension of our popula 
tion, with the consequent increase of navi-! 
gation, imperiously demand that a com-! 
mencem+eat should be made of that line of; 
canals which are ultimately to connect the; 
bays and estuaries along our coast from Bos- 
ton to New Orleans. New York has set a 
glorious example to each state and the Ua-| 
ted States. Let it be followed speedily. 

Despatch.—A gentleman who left New, 
York on the i6th of August for Liverpool, 
returned on Wednesday evening, in the! 
James Cropper, having been absent fi/ty-| 
seven days only. 

E:nprovement.—In Providence, R. [in 1798 
there were 2958 inhabitants. 
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serve, in El Colombiano, a Caraccas news- | 
paper, at 2,644,600 souls. 

Madame Iturbide and family —-The| 
schooner United States. Capt. Fitch, of Bal-| 
timore, arrived at Barataria, on the 29th | 
September, from Soto la Marina, having on 


board as passengers, the widow of the ex- | 


emperor of Mexico, and her family and suite, 





|lorn family on their passage. 


consisting of two children, a nephew, two: 
priests, and two servants, The ladies of 


‘commodore Patterson and captain Cunning- 


cham, who have a summer residence at that 
place, urged this unfortunate stranger (who 
‘appeared to be in a very delicate state of, 
health) to come to New Orleans and remain! 
‘a few weeks until her health should be re-| 
‘stored; and through the polite aid of Capt. | 
|Cunpingham, she arrived here on Saturday | 
evening. Her nephew and one of the, 
priests went in the schooner for Ilavana, | 
‘whence they will continue their voyage for 
Baluinore. We are informed that Capt. 
Fitch is entitled to much credit for his par- 
ticular attention and politeness to this for-' 


Soto la Marina on the 15th September. 

| We further learn that it is the intention 
jof Madame Iturbide, to remain a few weeks 
jat Mr. Zacharie’s plantation; to proceed 
through the western country, on the first; 
rise of water, for a northern port, and 
‘thence embark for Europe. 


Louisiana Advertiser. 


| 





Se 














muskets from the field. We have found 
seven mules Jaden with powder and balls, 
anda great number of horses. Only ten 
Turks have fallen into our hands alive. 500 
chosen Greeks have been sent to pursue those 
who have fled. The battle began at 3 
o’clock, and lasted till midnight.—-We thank 
Providence for the success he has granted 
us. : 

Greek Newspapers —The following news- 
papers are now published in Greece:—At 
Missolonghi, TheGreek Chronicle.(in Greek ;) 
The Greek Telegraph. (in several languages;) 
at-Hydra, The Friend of the Laws, (in Greek ;) 
at Athens, The Athens Free Press, (in Greek; 
at Psara, The Psara’ Newspaper, (in Greek} 

The Corfu University is now established. 


| There are professors of mathematics, divini- 


ty, metaphysics, logic, ethics, botany, rhetor- 


lic, the Greek, Latin, and English languages, 





t 


| 
| 
The Greeks ~- Accounts from Corfu of the | Jie 
In 1824 there. Ist of August, speak of the Greeks having above all, increased attention to domestic 


and history. Among the poor Greeks the 


|Lancasterian system of education is in full 
| Operation. 





French Kings——It is worthy of remark, 


They left | that none of the Kings of France have been 


{i 
' 


succeeded in the throne by their own sons, 
for nearly two centuries: the present King 
Loais XVII. succeeded his Brother Leuis 
XVI. who succeeded his Grandfather Louis 
XV. who likewise succeeded his Grandfa- 


ther Louis XJV.when about five years of 
,age;nor has the present King any son to 


succeed him in the event of his death. 


Mortality in large To-wns—A better Ppo- 
e, a more abundavt supply of water, and 


are 13,000. In 1784,a chaise was establish-| obtained successes over the Turkish fleet , cleanliness, have greatly diminished the inu- 


ed to goonce aweek between Bosion and 
Providence. 


New York, October 20. 


Arrival of the Mexican Minister —The | 


Brig Merced, Captain Kussel, arrived last 
evening from Alvarado and Saecrificios hav- 


lny on hoard his excellency Don Pasro Os- i by which it appeared that the Turkish 


REGON. Minister Plenipotentiary from the! 
Repubhe of Mexico to the United States, his | 
suite and servants—Don Micuet Garcta,; 
Secretary of Legation trom the Republic of 


Columbia to Mexico and servant, and other. 


‘ 
' 


| 


passengers. 
Cap'. Russel left Alvarado on the 17th ulti- 


mo, at which time the political affairs of | 
Mexico were apparently perf-ctly quiet, : 
There was little doubt that General Victoria !' 


was elected Presijent of the confederated 
Repuolic contrary tothe expectation gener- | 
ally entertained. When the Me-ced saiied, | 
the vote stood, for Victoria, 11, Bravo. 6: 
Scattering 2. ‘wo or tirree more states 
were yet to be heard from. 


Affairs between Vera C i 2 ' ; , 
a Cruz and the Cas ‘with the Derwish Pacha, we obtained a sin- 


tle, were also very quiet. It was v6ry sick- 


ly on board the shipping at Alvarado and 
other ports. ou 





| 
Colombia.—The entire population of the 


his |, 


j ' 


‘subsequently to the affair of Jpsara. The. 


in the gulf of Smyrna. 
received in London from Trieste, of the 31st! 


August, containing late accounts from Smyr- | 


'} 
' 


squadron was to sail from Mitylene on the) 


7th of that month, to embark a number of; 
troops assembled at Scala Neuva, for an at-| 
tack an the island of Samos, which, accord: | 
ing to advices from Constantinople, was to, 
take place previous to the 10th, The| 
Egyptian fleet had arrived off the island of 
Rhodes, and it was said that the Turkish, 
government entertained the project of re- 
moving the Christian population in the Mo- 
rea, to Egypt, and supplying their places 
with Egyptians, 

Amplane, (a village near Thermopyle) 
July 15, 1824. In our last engagement 


gle victory, We have counted .more than 
500 dead, and the darkness has preveuted 
us from ascertaining the whole loss of the 
enemy. We have taken all their cannon 














Colombian Republic is estimated, we ob- 


{ 


and their tents. Every Greek took ten 








= 


,salubrity of the large towns in the civilized 
remains of their naval force are said to have i part of Europe. In Paris the anoual mor- 
‘been almost annihilated at Mitylene, and itality is now enly one In 32; 1p the 17th 
| that the captain Pacha had sought a refuge | century if was one in 250r 26; and in the 

Letters had been | /4th century, according to data supplied by 


an old manuscript, it was one in 16 or 17.— 
If confidence may be put in this last state- 
ment, the rate of mortality has diminished 
one half since the 14th century. The births 
which formerly fell short of the deaths in 
number, now exceed them. 

Steam Engines—There are said.to be 
12,400 steam engines in England, which 
are calculated to do the work of 14,880,000 
persons. | 


Accounts from Constantinople received 
at Augusburg state, that Lord Stangford has 
had an audience with the Turkish Miusters, 
which is considered as his last, as the pre- 
parations for his departure have all been 
rade. When it is known that the place of 
Patriarch of Constantinople is for sale to 
the highest bidder, some idea may be torm- 
ed of the credit of the christian church in 
the Turkish empire. Although Lord Strang- 
ford, in one of his diplomatic notes, has 
vainted of the protection it enjoyed, we 
have reasons for believing this without any _ 
hesitation. 
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FOR THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 
REFLECTIONS ON MY BIRTH-DAY. 


Well, thou art hereonce more! Time’s restless 
wheels . 
Again have run their course, and backward hurl’d | 
Another year into the vast abyss ;— 
There “ with the years beyond the flood” to min- 
gle: 





And, O, my soul! what does it speak to thee? 
it bids thee mark, in far perspective spread, 
The length’ning shadows of thy setting sun, 
When short’ning days, and deep’ning shades de- 

clare, 3 

‘¢ by summer past, and autumn hast’ning on. 
It prompts the ever busy, active thought, 
‘To pause and date anew its own existence. 








Pause, O my soul! thou now art onthe summit I 
Of life’s career--a high and dangerous road: | 
On eithcrside a deep declivity. | 
Thou’et clamber'd up the steep ascent, and passed | 
Oft times thro’ flow’ry fields, and pleasant groves; | 
And oft o’er rugged mountains, rude and dire, 
With naught but wide and dreary wastes in view; | 
Yet still educing good from all the past. 


And now, my soul! what more remains for thee, || 
But with meek grace and dignity of mien, 
Calmly to sink into the vale of years, 
And bid the world, and allits charms farewell! | 
Dratn wears no frown for thee: to fear, to hate, 
To deprccate,—thy nature ever scorned. 
Thou court’st him not,—yet cheerful wilt obey, || 
When bidden to that bourne where man, for ever 
Restsfrom hiscares. In all thy varied life, , 
One thcught, deep felt, has ever been thy joy. 
’Tis that the great, the good, the sov’reign Gop, 
Who guards and governs all, does all tangs right. 
Then whatsoe’er may be thy earthly lot, 

Be this thy constant prayer, “His wit BE! | 
DONE!” 
October 3ist, 1824. 
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MYRA. 


FOR THE CINCINNATI LITERARY GAZETTE. 
TO THEODOSIA. . 


There’s a lovely blue eye, both radiant and 
' warm, - 

Where Love suns ‘his plumes, when dripping from’ 
storm, 

*Tis a realm of pure ether, his azure dominion, 

Where he smooths and relumes his Ceyreiied 
pinion, 

*Tis an orb, whose perulean is liqnid as bright, 

And the soul that looks thro’ is a-spirit of light; 

So pure are its hues, and so tranquil its beams, 

That untroubled and sinless are even her dreams. 

And if alight shadow eclipsed but one glance, 

You’d-deem that her soul was in ecstacy’s trance; 

That the gloom that enclouded the disk of her 
eye, 

Was the shade of Love’s wing: as he waved them 
to fly. 














A paleness pathetic hi 
Like the pure sp endic “white of Eden’s first. rose; 





Ere the fond feeling Eve i in n adorning | ata, es 
er, 

With the kiss of her lip encrimson’d:the flower : 

Her lip’s soft carnation—’tis not of this earth, 

But caught from the kiss of asaint at her birth, 

Her hair in rich waves is redundantly rolled 

O’er temples of snow, andin many a soft fold 

Finely falls round a brow which Minerva might 
own, 

And shades her white neck as it flows to her zone; 


Her bosom swells softly, with gentlest emotion, 


And sighs raise its billow, as breezes the ocean; 

Oh! there could my heart, all its anguish but pil- 
low, 

I'd repose like the ewan, on the white heaving bil- 
low; © 

And singing my dirge, in pure transportT'd die, 


‘Nor leave that soft bosom to rest in the sky. 


CLAYTONIUS. 
—O +o 
SELECTED. 


AFTER THE TEMPEST. 


|| The day had beena day of wind and storm ;— 


The wind was laid, the storm was ovérpast,—. 
And stooping from the zenith, brightand warm, 
Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 
I stood npon tie upland slope aud cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 
Where the vast plain lay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o’er hills lifted their heade of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages be- 
tween. 


The rain-drops glistened on the trees around, 
Whose shadows on the tall grass were not etirred, 


|Save when a shower of diamonds, to the ground, 


Was shaken by the flight of startled bird; 
For birds were warbling round, and bees were 
heard 
About the flowers; the cheerful rivulet sung 
And gossiped, as he hastened ocean-wari ; 
To the gay oak the squirrel, chiding, clung, 


_And chirping from the ground the gendivopper up- 


sprung. 


' And from beneath the Jeaves that kept them dry 


Flew many a glittering insect here and there, 
And darted upand down the butterfly, 

That seemed a living blossom of the air. 

The flocks came scattering from the thicket 

where © 

The violent rain had pent them, in the way 

Strolled groups of damsels frolicksome and fair, 
The farmer swung thescythe or turned the hay, 
And ’twixt the heavy swaths his children were at 


play. 


It was a scene of peace—and like a spell, 
Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 
Upon the motionless wood that clothed the fell, 
And precipice upspringing like a wall, 
And glassy river and white waterfall, 
And happy living things that trod the bright 
And beauteous scene; while far beyond them 
all, 
On many alovely valley, out of sight, 





" 
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@ quiet of the scene 
An embiem of the peace that yet shall be, 
When o’er earth’s continents 2nd isles between, 
The noise of war shal! cease from sea to rea, 
And married nations dwell in harmony. 


| Hooked, and thought the qui 


When millions, Crouching in the dust to one, 


No more shall beg their lives on bended knee, 
Nor the black Stake be dressed, nor in the sun 
The o’erlaboured éaptive toil, and wish his Jife 

were done. 


Too long at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth has stood aghast, 
The fair earth, that should only blush with flowers 
And ruddy fruits; but not for,aye can Jast 
The storm,and sweet the sunsbine when ’tis past; 
Lo, the clouds roll away—they break—they fly, 
And like the glorious light of summer, cast 
O’er the wide landecape from the embracing sky, 
On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shel! 
lie, 
-D+o— 


» “THE SOLDIER’S GRAVE 


There's a white stone placed upon yonder tomb, 


Beneath is a soldier lying : 


|The death-wound came amid sword and plume, 


When banner and ball were flying. 


Yet now he sleeps, the turf on his breast, 
By wet wild flowers surrounded ; 

The church shadow falls o’er his place of rest, 
Where the steps of his childhood bounded. 


There were tears that fell fr. m manly eyes, 
There was woman's gentler weeping, 


} And the wailing of age and infant cries, 


O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 


He had left his home in his spirit’s pride, 
With his father’s sword and blessing: 

He stood with the valiant side by side, 
His country’s wrongs redressing, 


He came again, in the light of his fawe, 
Whenthe red campaign was over: 

One heart that in secret had kept his name, 
Was claimed by the soldier lover. 


But the cloud of strife came upen the sky, 
He left his sweet home for battle: 


|| And his young cbild’s tie forthe loud war-cry, 


And the cannon’s long death-rattle. 

He came again,—but an altered man: 
The path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 
For the shadow of death hung o'er him, 


He spoke of victory,—spoke of cheer .—- 
These are words that are vainly spoken 

To the childless mother or orphan’s ear, 
Or the widow whose heart is broken, 


. 


A helmet and sword are engraved an the stone, 
Half hidden by yonder willow ; 

There h® sleeps, whose death in hattle was won, 
But who died on his own home-pillow. 
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